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the monarchy in Scotland, the Puritan revolution in England, and later in the
American Revolution. Integral to their success was a profound belief in the value of
education and an insistence that education be made available to all.
The Reformation in England produced no single dominating religious or evangel-
ical reformer to match Luther or Calvin. Rather it took place from the top down as
successive kings and queens took the initiative in overthrowing or restoring the power
of the Catholic church. In these efforts Parliament sometimes supported the king and
sometimes opposed him. In 1534 Henry VIII caused Parliament to pass the Act of
Supremacy, which recognized the crown as the sole head of the church in England.
After Henry VIII., Protestantism had varying fortunes in England. It continued to grow
strong under Henry's son, Edward VI, whose affairs were run largely by Cranmer,
Archbishop of Canterbury. It received a setback under Mary who restored Catholicism
and Roman control of the church and forced many Protestant churchmen to flee from
England. These Marian exiles were welcomed by the Calvinists of the Netherlands and
Switzerland, and when they returned under Elizabeth, they brought Calvinism back to
England with them, laying the foundation for Puritanism.
Under Elizabeth's long reign from 1558 to 1603 the so-called Elizabethan
settlement was achieved, whereby the Church of England was established, and enough
reforms were made to satisfy large numbers of Englishmen. Under the Stuart kings,
James I and Charles I, the Puritans increased their demands for religious liberty, but
many fled from England to America. Turning the tables under the Commonwealth, the
Puritans were not sorry to see many Anglicans emigrate to America. Soon after the
Stuart Restoration the Act of Uniformity of 1662 required all teachers to take an oath
subscribing to the Anglican religion and to acquire a license from church officials. A
few years later the Five Mile Act levied fines upon any nonconformist who taught in
defiance of these regulations. The Puritans defied these laws by setting up covert
schools, known as Dissenters' Academies, for their congregations. With the Act of
Toleration of 1689 under William and Mary the dissident Puritans were free to teach
openly once more, but the Church of England was now firmly implanted in the
dominant tradition of English education. The successes of Calvinist Presbyterianism in
Scotland left only Ireland as a stronghold of Catholicism in the British Isles.
Despite the inroads made by the Protestant reformations, the Catholic church
remained by far the strongest single church in Europe. Italy, Spain, Portugal, France,
and southern Germany continued basically loyal to the Catholic establishment, which
had many advantages in addition to the custom and tradition that kept people in the
centuries-old fold of their fathers. The Catholic organization, with a single head in the
person of the Pope and a well-organized hierarchy of officials who looked to the head
for authority, aided the church immensely when it faced the often scattered efforts of
several dissident Protestant groups. Furthermore, the church made strenuous doctrinal
as well as military efforts to stem the tide of Protestantism through the Inquisition,
the Index, and the Council of Trent.
Perhaps the most effective counterreformation measure, from the point of view
of education, was the organization in 1540 of the Society of Jesus under the
leadership of Ignatius Loyola. Rejecting the monastic and mendicant type of church
order the Jesuits became a militant force to war against heresy and win back ground,